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declares that the subject should be studied "not, as too commonly 
done, from a theoretical standpoint alone, but primarily in the light of 
its actual operation." He is mainly interested in discovering how far 
direct legislation is an instrument through which public opinion readily 
operates. In concentrating attention upon this aspect he has per- 
formed a useful service. 

The fourth and last part of the volume, brief but much to the point, 
is concerned with the regulation of matters to which public opinion 
cannot directly apply. It centers about the function of the expert 
administrator. The discussion is broadened in scope and value by 
allusions to the experience of Athens and Rome and the absolutist 
monarchies, these serving especially to emphasize the grave dangers 
incident to that distrust of permanent officials which has marked all 
democracies and especially our own. The note of warning is sounded 
in no uncertain terms. 

We no longer believe in America today that a man who has shown himself 
fairly clever at something else is thereby qualified to manage a railroad, a 
factory, or a bank. Are we better justified in assuming that an election by 
popular vote, or an appointment by a chief magistrate, confers, without 
apprenticeship, an immediate capacity to construct the roads and bridges, 
direct the education, manage the finances, purify the water supply, or dis- 
pose of the sewage of a large city ; and this when it is almost certain that 
the person selected will not remain in office long enough to learn thoroughly 
a business of which he knows little or nothing at the outset ? . . . Whether 
popular government will endure or not depends upon its success in solving 
its problems, and among these none is more insistent than the question of 
its capacity both to use and to control experts. 

E. M. Sait. 

The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. By James S. Reid. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. — xv, 548 pp. 

Roman Laws and Charters. Translated with introduction and 
Notes by E. G. Hardy. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912. — vi, 176 ; 
vi, IS9 pp. 

Professor Reid's volume is the outcome of a course of lectures given 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, and afterward in Columbia University. 
It aims to trace the history of the Roman municipalities from the 
earliest times to the downfall of the empire. Among the important 
works previously existing in this lield are Kuhn, Die stadtische und 
biirgerliche Verfassung des romischen Reichs (1864), and Liebenam, 
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Stddteverwaltung im romischen Kaisetreiche (1900), both scholarly 
studies carefully prepared and supplied with abundant references to the 
sources. The author of the present volume has possibly examined an 
even wider range of material, but he gives no reference to it, and can 
scarcely hope therefore that his work will acquire the reputation of 
these earlier books, or prove especially useful to any class of readers. 
The general student, as well as the scholar, ought to make himself 
acquainted with the sources of information. As the style of this book 
is obscure and repellent, and as the treatment lacks continuity, it can 
never become popular. But it has at least the merit of calling atten- 
tion to the importance of the municipality, as an element of the empire. 
In the presentation of Roman history, local conditions should have a 
larger place than they have hitherto been given ; but, says Professor 
Reid, no one now lives or ever will live who can perform the gigantic 
task of reconstructing a unified history of the empire from the vast local 
material. " That Colossus who bestrid the ancient Roman world, 
Theodore Mommsen, was and will remain the last man whose capacity 
and knowledge were equal to so great an enterprise ' ' (page 3 ) . This 
view is unnecessarily pessimistic. Why should we not hope for the ap- 
pearance of a historian of the empire equal in ability to Mommsen but 
free from the serious bias, and the tendency to exalt one character by 
belittling another, which, according to Professor Reid (pages 15, 193) 
were defects of Mommsen? 

It is unfortunate that the author has included (Chapter II) a pre- 
sentation of the growth of early Rome, a subject with which he is 
totally unacquainted. We may note, for instance, his idea that the 
Subura (Sucusa) and the Fagutal were valleys (page 32), and that in 
the " city of the four regions " the Septimontium composed one region 
and the Quirinal and Viminal two others (page 33). His evidence 
for the original independence of the Quirinal is absurd ; in fact it is 
difficult to imagine how the chapter could be made less sound and 
scholarly. If the author could not read the recent literature on the 
subject, he should at least have consulted a good manual, like Platner, 
Typography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. Far more reliable are 
the chapters dealing with the late republican and imperial periods ; and 
yet even here the reader can find little evidence of clear thought or 
constructive power. It would be exceedingly regrettable if the pub- 
lication of this work should prevent some other scholar from the prepa- 
ration of a really useful volume on the subject. 

Dr. Hardy's book, though less pretentious, has a definite place and 
purpose, and will undoubtedly prove far more serviceable. The volume 
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is composed of two parts. The first contains " Six Roman Laws," 
published in 191 1 , and the second " Three Spanish Charters and Other 
Documents," newly added. The original texts are not given, but 
translations merely, with introductions and commentary. Among the 
six laws are the lex Acilia Repetundarum of the tribunate of C. 
Gracchus, the lex Agraria of in B. C, the lex Municipalis Tarenttni 
and the so-called lex Julia Municipalis. The three Spanish charters 
are the lex Coloniae Genetivae Juliae and the municipal laws of Sal- 
pensa and Malaca issued in the principate of Domitian. As the 
Agrarian law of in is indispensable to an understanding of the 
Gracchan reforms, and as the extensive laeunae make it very difficult 
to read, the translation will undoubtedly prove to be of the greatest 
value to students of the period. It will be seen, too, that as several 
of the laws are municipal, the work overlaps that of Reid. On some 
points the opinions of the two writers differ widely. According to 
Reid the greater part of the " Julian municipal law" belongs to the 
period immediately following the Social War. In this matter we may 
conjecture that he has written under the influence of H. Legras, La 
Table latine d' Heraclee (Paris, 1907) , whose views have been refuted 
by E. Pais, Circa I' eta e la natura della" Lex Latina" di Eraclea 
(Rome, 191 1), a careful study, which Professor Reid seems not to 
have used. Dr. Hardy, on the other hand, goes somewhat too far 
in assuming without hesitation its identity with the lex Julia Municipalis 
mentioned in other documents. To Reid its nature is an insoluble 
puzzle ; to Hardy it is as clear as day. 

The charters of Salpensa and Malaca, Dr. Reid mentions but inci- 
dentally. His method of flitting rapidly from one place to another 
leaves us with a hazy idea of the subject under consideration. It is 
only in the chapters on " Internal Administration " (XIII), on " The 
Process of Decay" (XIV) and on "Social Aspects" (XV) that a 
degree of unity is attained. A far clearer, though necessarily incom- 
plete, idea of the municipality may be gained from the charters as 
translated and explained by Dr. Hardy. A better method of present- 
ing the subject than that adopted by Reid would perhaps be the use of 
Hardy's documents and of all other available material for the recon- 
struction of the economic, social and public life of the municipality 
with less attention to individual localities. Professor F. F. Abbott's 
Municipal Politics in Pompeii (Chicago, 1907), a brief but delightful 
study, might be expanded into a volume on municipalities in general 
without loss either of interest or of scholarship. 

George Willis Botsford. 



